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OF THOSE WHO OUGHT TO READ US. 





HavinG given a general character of the individuals who shall or 
shall not take in this paper, we proceed to shew how incumbent it 
js upon all classes of people to read us. And first of those who go 
first on all occasions, or ought to do so,—the women. 

Women are especially bound to patronise us, from the great love 
we bear them; and from the zeal we manifest in advancing their 
social condition. We praise and patronize them always. We 
exhort them to be as charming as God made them; to be sincere, 
merry, and open-hearted. And we shew them the way. We are 
always blowing trumpets for them, and clearing the road for their 
progress ; nay, we have put them first in our play-bills,—an example 
which has been followed, to its immortal honour, by the theatre at 
that old court-end of the town, Sadler’s Wells,—the neighbourhood 
of Queen Elizabeth and her gallant knights. You may know a 
reader of the Tarwer at the theatre, by the pains he takes to get a 
woman a seat; or his giving up his own to her, if there is no other. 
If you see a woman reading a paper of a small folio size, and looking 
particularly charming over it, it is a Tatter. It has the art of 
fetching out all that is good and beautiful in her face. 





Statesmen must read our paper, in order that they may know 
what is thought in certain speculative quarters of the community, 
very influential on the next generation. If they leave us out, they | 
are likely to make horrid mistakes in that direction. 

Reformers must read us out of our love to reform; and anfi- | 
reformers, to know what they have to answer ; otherwise, by this 
time next year, they will find themselves talking in a huge desert— | 
all the rest of the world having moved forward, and left them alone. 

Rich men must be acquainted with us, that they may know all | 
about exhibitions, theatres, n2ew books, &c. and what an excessive 
enjoyment there is in the proper use of apenny: and the Poor must | 


read us, that they may see how much utility a penny can bring them, | 
and what numberless things we say for their benefit to the Rich. 
The rich man, who does not take in our paper, will have servants in | 
his house, who shall know more about operas, poems, pictures, &c. 
than he; which would be very monstrous. His kitchen shall be 
full of Dodsleys, and he not know how critical they are on his igno- 
rance,—what things they are looking at him at table while he is 
talking over his soup, and shewing his want of Tatlerism. Further- 
more, we must tell the most accomplished of this class, that ¢heir 
newspaper is incomplete without us. The Tatuer is a companion to 
the newspaper, and furnishes every day what is not to be expected | 
in the other journals. A play, a new book, or an exhibition is criti- | 
cised occasionally in the newspapers ; but the notice of these things | 
is our business. They are our news. While the newspaper-man 
is going to the House of Lords or Commons, we are setting out | 





for Drury Lane or the Haymarket ; and while he is asleep in the | 
morning, in consequence of Sir James’s speeches, we are up, and | 
seeing the Whale’s Skeleton or the British Gallery. What is the | 
rich man to do with his time if he does not know what there is to | 
be seen ? Or how is he to bear his existence, without knowing | 
whether the last new phenomenon has answered? For the news- 
paper may advertise these things ; but it is we who criticise them ; 
and a man is not to venture lightly into a whale’s mouth. He | 
should know what he is to expect, 

The liberal professions must all read us. We are no takers of 
physic, nor talkers about it. When people talk to us about physic, 
we long to chuck mud in their faces. We agree with Dryden :— | 

‘ Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught ; 
The wise for cure on exercise depend.’ 
But the surgeon hath much of our respect; and the true physician 
(who is not a mere giver of physic, but a humanist par excellence, 
and a liberal enquirer into all ‘ the ills that flesh is heir to’) has 
never found greater eulogy than from our pen. Our love of the 
®ullens, and Garths, and Sydenhams, is notorious. Besides, it is 





part of the physician’s business to know and recommend whatsoever 
is good for the spirits of his patient ; and a TaTer is physic for the 
soul. Taken with breakfast, it improves the flavour of the tea, and 
wonderfully helps digestion. It is a kind of sage between the bread 
and butter, much better for the purpose than the leaves of the plant 
so called. If there is no sunshine in the room, it supplies it. Also, 
ham and eggs. And there is no oppression afterwards. If a man 
has never so fine a breakfast, and no TaTtEr to it, the pretensions 
of his table are inferior to those of the simplest. The best and 
healthiest of his refinement is absent. We defy him to eat ever 
so much, and yet feel as light and comfortable after it, as he who 
has taken nothing but tea, bread and butter, and Tarter. Let the 
physician, therefore, see that he prescribes it. There is only one 
disativantage in it (if disadvantage it can be called), and that is, 
that if once read, it never can be left off. It is in that respect, we 
acknowledge, worse than port or brandy, which may be disused, 
though with great difficulty. But nobody is so melancholy as he 
who once takes in the Taruer and leaves it off. It is said that a 
Spanish King, observing one day a scholar reading a book on the 
banks of the Manzanares, and laughing as if he would kill himself, 
observed, ‘ Either that young fellow is mad, or he is reading Don 
Quixote.’ Now on a similar principle, though by an illustration of 
it more painful, if you see a man walking by the side of a river, 
with a face betokening an intention of drowning himself, you may 
safely say, ‘ Either that man is mad, or he has left off his Tarier.’ 
The thing cannot be done with safety. The man becomes in the 
same state with Cardinal Richelieu, when he cut his facetious friend 
Boisrobert. The Cardinal consulted the physicians in vain. Nothing 
went well with him. Church and state had no longer any charms for 
him, nor courtiers, nor women, nor even the bad tragedies that he 
wrote. At length one of his medical advisers found out the secret, 
and left a prescriptlon on his table to the following purport: ‘ A 


| dose of Boisrobert. Nothing else will do.” The Cardinal resumed 


his Boisrobert, and recovered. Now we are a Boisrobert, with this 


| difference; that our company is not confined to the service of 


Cardinals, and that our cost is not to be thought of; whereas 
Boisrobert was an expensive fellow, and could not have enabled the 
Cardinal to relish his breakfast under some half-guinea a morning. 
It would be superfluous to tell the lawyers that they must read 
us,—at any rate the young lawyers. They have always heen friends 
of wit and the drama; to say nothing of that universal knowledge 
which is necessary to prepare them against unexpected cases. It 


| is a pity that for want of some proper periodical paper, like those 


which amused the Templars in the time of Steele and Addison, a 
cultivation of what may be called town literature has declined among 
the gentlemen of the bar. A melancholy evidence of it was 


_ afforded the other day, when the rights of Mr Arnold’s licence were 
| discussed before the Lord Chancellor. The old lawyers, on this 


occasion, betrayed a lamentable want of Tatlerism. Half a dozen 
of the youngest (we could mention their names) would have handled 
the question in so different a manner, that the ghosts of Congreve 
and Wycherley (Templars) would have rejoiced ; and visions of wits 
and perukes have been floating into the witness-box. 

Churchmen, in these dangerous times, should read us, in order 
that they may know what is thought of the church in all quarters. 
Poets must have us, because they must know everything, and also 
for the particular love we bear them; for which reason, wits and 
philosophers of all classes must be our friends. The tradesman 
ought to be our special friend, in order that he may vindicate the 
liberality of his tendencies, and shew how compatible prudence 
is with elegance of enjoyment. Some of the most extraordinary 
men in this country, the De Foes, the Richardsons, &c. have been 
tradesmen; and in Paris, where the wives and daughters oftener 
help in the shops than with us, nothing is more common than to see 
men and women take off their eyes from a book or a journal, and 
serve you with double alacrity from the refreshment. In Paris, they 
read even at the fruit-stalls (symptoms of which refinement of 
the pavé we have observed lately in our own metropolis); and we 
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do not ir of atime before long, when a fair vender by the | after some minutes, that I dared crawl to the brink of the precinj oa te 
'y dh precipice and tw 

street-side, being asked how her ‘ apples are to day,’ shall say, look- | t0 take a nearer view. pare 

ing up, and shewing a countenance as agreeable as what she sells,— Having proceeded to the verge of a rock overhanging the vast much | 

‘ Pleasanter than ever, I think, Sir ;’—fancying, in her reverie over | chasm into which the water falls, which, it has heen said, no one despat 

our pages, that the gentleman was asking how her TaTter was | can witness without an involuntary shrinking back, our admiring they tl 

5 traveller thus continues to describe his sensations :-— 

aaa ; Aa : . slept. 

As to mechanics, they have taken such a rise in the world of late,| «I confess the impression was awful; but to me, if I may so say, day, th 
owing to the mighty power exhibited by their engines, and to the | it was awfully enchanting ; my excitement was raised to a pitch that and M 
very poverty which has forced upon them a double portion of | seemed to dispel the idea of danger ; and I verily believe, if, at that “ae 
thought, that we are become almost as anxious to know what opi- | Moment, I had known it to be imminent, I should have retreated ba 

ion a mechanic entertains of us, as a professed wit, or a leader of the from the position with some hesitation and reluctance. I was dumb short s 
- J Ns lh vila 4, — | with high and enthralling amazement. * * * My feelings asked for was W 
town, This class has now periodical works of its own, institutions, | words, and in the same instant mocked the power of language. | For 
lectures and what not ; and we can hardly see one of the body, but felt the weakness, the littleness, the nothingness of man, and the ample 
we imagine we behold in him a future Dr Franklin. If so, we are not immensity of that Being whose almighty fiat had called into exist. ry 
afraid of him ; for Franklin was alover of pleasantry as well as science, ence the magnificent scenes which i ap me, = poured along +, it 
of the humanities as well as the accomplishments of philosophy ; and ths exturacs which foamed sud Shuadered st my fect. I wes ene cae 

* see cet a . commingled with the very elements,—living in the tumult: the charit) 
he contributed to periodical works himself, and would have written | world seemed annihilated and dead : every faculty and power of the round 
admirable TarLers. We cannot help fancying the numerous proverbs soul was taken captive—riveted to this spot. The creations of 
which he or Swift would have poured forth, had they lived in these fancy had fled away ; imagination was begzared by reality; and I 
times, and witnessed all the information and entertainment we are felt at once that Niagara—the nei pte — all, and more | 
diffusing at so cheap a rate. We cannot pretend to equal them in than all it had ever been represented to be—what no pencil can ONE 

: o,° | paint, no pen portray ;—great beyond every conception of grandeur 
the masterly carelessness of that ea _ ssuagmaet ee > | cc eablleed beyond all idea of sublimity ! 

i i y fancy the i v ces ( ae 
ae a tt PM wey fancy th art Asn *: *y © condescended to | ‘This is alittle too fine and wordy ; but we have no doubt that our Ir is 1 
GEIR ABER GpLcer Sentences as the following : author’s sensations were of the first water. His whole account of pleasu 

‘A Tatuer a day is a library a year.’ _ the falls is interesting, but too long for ansertion : we must refer the its pai 

| reader to the work itself, for the author’s description of the lesser resen 

‘Take care of your Tariers, and the volume will take care of | falls, and of his descent, Lehind the grand one, to a point called so mai 
itself. | Termination Rock; a feat, of which the guide gave hima certifi- nity ne 

cate in the following words. / we sh 

‘ Early to breakfast, and TaTuers to read, ‘ This may certify that Mr John Fowler has passed with me be- is abri 

Will make people healthy and wealthy indeed.’ hind the Great Falling Sheet, under the Falls of Niagara, to packe 
| ** Termination Rock.” Given under my hand, at the office of the Bangc 

‘ When pence for buns are gone and spent, General Register of Visitors, at the Table Rock, this 30th day of ah 

en TATLERS are most excellent.’ August, 1830.—(Signed) W. D. Wright, G. N. FY’ 
i : . the to 
A man named Sam Patch, much famed for exploits of that nature, 
| [There is a large and important body of readers, partly to be | jeaped into the water below the falls, from a height of 118 feet, and One o 
found in the classes enumerated, to whom we must devote a sepa- | escaped without hurt; he was, however, killed soon after, in the = 
rate article on some future occasion. We allude to people who | performance of a similar feat, at the falls of Rochester. On the chymi 
have a genuine taste for books, poetry, &c. though they have had | jatter occasion, the height from which he leaped, was 122 feet ;— ‘W 
little or no helps to it from education.] he rose no more. His body was found the following spring, six {the s 
P ‘ j i y & Spring with « 
ST miles distant from the spot. It was calculated that he was “a lit- captai 
a | tle less than three seconds in falling, and that he struck the surface was, ‘ 
AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN AMERICA.* with a force of about 8,0001bs. yet his death was attributed to his dange 
[Concluded.] being in a state of intoxication, as, independently of his exploits at do,— 
Niagara, he had repeatedly jumped from that very spot, when sober, ye 
. a , , ' of the 
Tuis gives rise to some contrivances, hitherto confined to the without the least injury. What strange things some men will do, | presse 
dining-rooms of princes and empresses ; for they are not so “ novel’, for the sake of being talked of! ; | ees 
as our author supposes :— Mr Fowler gives an account of an interview of two American do so. 
«I must notice here, says he, ‘a very novel contrivance, which gentlemen with Mr Carroll, the only individual now living who _ pr 
has attracted my attention, for serving up a repast ;—a sort of cup- | signed the declaration of Independence. He is described as a hale ae 
board, containing a number of shelves, is let down into the kitchen | old gentleman of ninety-three, having the apparent vigour of a man all : 
below, the top of it fitting and corresponding exactly with the | of fifty ; which he attributed to the regularity and temperance of a 
boards the Snes gree floor Pes a —— Lapareny | an his mode of living, from early youth. His teeth were apparently was, | 
aos es + nea oe pth ota Pe aig placed upon perfect, and his hearing did not seem at all impaired. He told The : 
these shelves, and as soon as the freightage is complete, you see the several anecdotes of Dr Franklin, and appeared pleased at the visit oe 
whole put in motion from below, tier after tier gently rising into ofa stranger. ' ~ 
the apartment, where attendants are in readiness to transfer it to On our author’s return to England in the Robert Fulton, a Bri- ane 
the table, upon which it is all smoking in the space of a few seconds,  tish vessel was observed, which bad hoisted signals of distress. The ‘VY 
subject oe ces Bop ee caged cet error weagagetii Captain altered his course, with the intention of rendering the Capt 

Saniaslons Poeae country where be soning of labour mae creat Becessary assistance, but by some mismanagement in the distressed agen 

ce > 5 } = aha OPRER “Say” S . e _-_ , 7 4 ee pare = 

a desideratum, and waiters are a class of men liking as much ease vessel, it fell foul ot the Robe rt Fulton thrice in succession, and left ad 

and indulgence as their mas'ers.’ it in pitiable plight. Their only chance of safety was in running to nee 

What would be the astonishment of a stranger if, happening to the Western Islands, then 800 miles distant, but they could scarcely mr "1 

cenad ot the tee 00. thia undistinguisheble part of the Gooring, he hope to reach them. They had but one boat, and that so much out i w 

should find himself gradually mounted, as it were, by magic, and left of repair, as not to be depended upon, even in pete from one excey 

upon a lofty pedestal to look down upon the scene before hin! Vessel to another ; the passengers too, were numerous. While in this diref 
: * 3 ae riety seals A A EN EF Cee eRe, a 

We should like to see one of the would-be despisers of America ‘State of anxiety, a sail appeared j—signals of distress were hoisted, coh 

«« elevated and surprised” in this manner. Of course our author which were at first unheeded. After atime, however, the vessel | Gena 

did not neglect to visit the falls of Niagara, where a rapid river may approached within hail, but strange and painful to relate,—the Cap- vec 

be seen pouring in one broad mass, down a precipice an hundred | tain would give them no other assistance than the taking on board at he 

and fifty feet high, into a chasm nearly three hundred feet deep. | three cabin passengers, who were provided with stores from the defes 
> . r: . 4 
: : han an hundred million tons of | Robert Fulton. With the utmost difficulty, the shattered hulk suc- Or 
It has been estimated that more t : t : ; , 
water rush over the falls every hour. | ceeded in getting very near to Flores, but in such extremity, that ing, 
‘The first effect of this sight, says Mr Fowler, ‘ is indescribable. the Captain was compelled to let it drive in upon the rocks. Some neve 

My head became giddy, and it seemed to me that every nerve was natives of Flores now observed them, and several swam out to them quen 

affected in the same way with those of the head: nor was it till | with ropes, which were attached to the boat, and the other ends din ww 

ie being held, one by the men on the rocks, the other by those in the the | 
a of e ho in vale me » Boalt to-toagh sey Made aad ship ; the passengers were successively towed to shore, baling out in th 
emarrks on gricutiure im ose paris m elt e jor oe ers 5 s i « 

eas to Englund by the sues Seon, in pe uence of Shipwreck the water as they went, to keep it afloat. In their eagerness to get by si 

in the Robert Fulton. By John Fowler. pp. 333. hittaker and Co, into even this frail boat, several jumping in on one side, upset It 
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and two persons were nearly drowned; our author saved one, just 
as he was giving up the last struggle for existence. They had yet 
much to suffer before they could get beyond the rocks. Having 
despatched a messenger to the American Vice Consul at Santa Cruz, 
they threw themselves down upon them, overcome with fatigue, and 
slept. In the morning the Vice Consul arrived, and on the ensuing 
day, the whole party were safely lodged at Santa Cruz ; the Captain 
and Mr Fowler, in the house of Mr Borges, the Vice Consul, from 
whom they received the utmost attention and kindness. After a 
short stay on the islands, our voyager returned home, where he 
was welcomed as one risen from the grave. 

For any little defects, in point of authorship, Mr Fowler makes 
ample amends by his qualities as a man; his opinions are liberal, 
his feelings humane, his statements evidently to be relied upon, he 
is strongly sensible of kindness, and even his censure is full of 
charity. Who would not prefer the work of such a man, to the 
rounded periods of a worldly-minded scholar ? 


DREADFUL CATASTROPHE. 
ONE HUNDRED LIVES LOST ON BOARD THE ROTHSAY- 
CASTLE STEAMER. 


Ir is in general the glad business of this paper to notice only the 
pleasures of life, or such circumstances at least as tend to diminish 
its pains, aud forward the common good: but the calamity in the 
present instance is of so tremendous a nature, and has overwhelmed 
so many families with affliction, that it would seem a want of huma- 
nity not to express our deep sympathy with the sufferers, or rather, 
we should say, with the whole community. The following account 
is abridged from the Times of yesterday. The Rothsay Castle steam 
packet, which sailed regularly from Liverpool to Beaumaris and 
Bangor, left the place first mentioned on Wednesday moruing last, 
with a large body of passengers, most of whom were strangers to 
the town, and consisted of parties bound on a trip of pleasure. 
One of these parties consisted of 26 persons, three only of whom 
survive. It is from the narrative of one of them (Mr Nuttall, a 
chymist, in Bury) that the various accounts have been corrected. 
‘When the veseel arrived off the floating light,’ says Mr Nuttall, 
{the sea appeared rough, and Mr Tarrey, of Bury, being, in common 





with others, greatly alarmed, went down to the cabin, where the 
captain was at dinner, and requested him to put back. His reply | 
was, “I think there is a d—d deal of fear on board, and very little | 
danger. If we were to turn back with passengers, it would never | 
do,—we should have no profit.” The sea continued rough, and the | 
vessel made such little way that she continued three hours in sight | 
of the floating-light. The passengers became very ill, and all ex- 
pressed great anxiety to turn back, but the Captain still refused. He 
was repeatedly asked to make signals of distress, but he declined to 
doso. Soon after nightfall, the vessel began to fill with water, and 
the pumps were put to work, but still it gained on them, and the 
Captain was requested once more to make signals of distress. Had 
he done so, it was the opinion of practical men at Beaumaris, that 
all could have been saved. He would not, however, make signals, 
neither would he hang out a light, and the result of his obstinacy | 
was, that the vessel quitted her course, and struck at 12 o’clock. 
The scene then was piteous, in the extreme; 50 persons were at 
once thrown into the sea, amidst the screams of the survivors, by 
the lurching of the vessel. Long before she struck, the passengers | 
looked on themselves as lost, and parents and relations were to be | 
seen taking leave of each other. 

‘When the vessel struck, the passengers rushed forward, but the | 
Captain ordered them aft, and on seeing him consult with the mate, | 
a gentleman cried out, “ It is all over with us: the Captain and mate 
are preparing to leave the vessel.” At that instant, no doubt from 
accident, the captain fell or tumbled overboard, and was the first 
person drowned. Mr Nuttall says he was intoxicated all the way. 
_ * The vessel continued whole until 1 o’clock, when she broke, as 
it were, across, and the remainder of the passengers, with the 
exception of those saved, were hurried into the sea. Before this 





direful event, the scene on deck was heart-rending. The women 
and children collected in a knot together, and kept embracing each 
other, keeping up all the time the most dismal lamentations. When 
tired with crying, they lay against each other, with their heads 
reclined, like inanimate bodies ; but when the vessel went to pieces, | 
at half-past one, the shriek of anguish and despair was terrific and 
defeaning.’ 

On the vessel striking, the bell was rung; but the tongue break- 
ing, they could only strike it with a piece of timber. A schooner, 
nevertheless, lying off Beaumaris Green, heard it; but in conse- 
quence of the Captain’s refusing to displey a light, it could not tell 
in what direction to give assistance. Eventually, however, it saved 
the lives of several persons who had been seven hours on the wreck 
in the water. Mr Nuttall saved himself and a fine boy on his back, 





by seizing a rope and getting back to the wreck. When the poor 
creatures were taken from it, their anxiety had so absorbed their 


faculties that they imagined it was noon; and one man had lost his 
sight, and been constantly praying that the light would break. The 
sight was ultimately recovered. Great praise is given to the persons 
on board the schooner, and to the inhabitants of the coast generally. 
On the whole, a hundred persons perished. 

As an instance of the misery occasioned by this frightful disaster, 
it is mentioned, that a gentleman and lady from Bury (Mr and Miss 
Walmsley) who were stopping at Liverpool, had to deplore the loss 
of eight relatives, one of whom was to have been married to Miss 
Walmsley. But the desolation caused one hundred families is better 
conceived than dwelt upon. One person (a Mr Broadhurst) lashed 
himself and his two daughters, beautiful young women, to a plank, 
in the vain hope of saving all three. The waves buffeted his poor 
girls to death. 

It now remains to be seen what the Inquest will say of the cause 
of this calamity. It has been reported that the Rothsay Castle was 
unfit for use, and that she had been condemned eleven months 
ago; but this is denied by the brother of the proprietor, Mr Wat- 
son. To judge from Mr Nuttall’s account, the fault lay with the 
Captain’s obstinacy and drunkenness, perhaps with his care for his 
money. The speeches allegeed to have been made by him, to say 
the least of tbem, are those of a man who had little sympathy with 
the persons under his care. It is not to be expected of a seaman 
that he should have an excess of this virtue; but Captains of ves- 
sels, we fear, have too much less than is suspected, and very little 
of any care whatever except for their money. They go to sea 
only to make money, and all their endeavour is to risk as little 


of this as possible. Everything seems remote from their imagina- 
tion, but the hard cash they can realize in their fists. 





MR HOWARD PAYNE AND MR CUMMING. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Srz,—Mr Payne concludes his letter in this morning’s Tater, 
by hoping that “ his song may amuse me.” I shall not say that his 
hopes are not well-founded, but I really think so little of his words 
or my own, that I imagine they can only be relished by those who 
can be “ pleased with a feather—tickled by a straw.” In the 
course of his voluminous epistle, allusion is made to my connection 
with some of the Sunday papers. I do not deny that I am engaged 
in the manner specified; but [hope that Mr Payne will, with equal 
candour, admit that he, too, is in the habit of dispensing “ theatrical 
glory or disgrace,” through the medium of one periodical at least, 
while he is on terms of intimacy with most editors now in London. 
I have always regarded my antagonist as a man of talent; and no 
person has been more sedulous in giving publicity to that opinion. 
I do not think that either fame or fortune can be attained by the 
song in question; but I assure Mr Payne, that—should I be mis- 
taken—he is heartily welcome to both. 

I do not think that he has been very happy in quoting the line 
suggested by Mr Sinclair, as it unfortunately happens that there is 
not one bearing the slightest resemblance to it in my song. When I 
am told that the ‘ second sung’ was the only ‘ one of the pair ever 
distinguished by an encore ;” and when | am also informed in the 
same letter that the other is also Mr Payne’s, I cannot help thinking 
that he is entering the lists against himself, and doing himself an 
intentional injury, by depreciating the value of some part of his pro- 
perty. You, Sir, have very impartially allowed both to advocate their 
supposed interests, and I most willingly leave the comparative merits 
of the compositions to be decided by your readers. If Mr Payne can 
persuade himself to be in good humour, and his letter seems to in- 
dicate as much, I can assure him that my temper is perfectly equable, 
and that, instead of taking advantage of any little influence I may 
possess with the press to his detriment, I shall be most cautious in 
saying a word which can affect his interests as an author or his 
feelings asa gentleman. As I never wrote a dramatic piece myself, 
I can have no prejudice against him on the score of rivalship; and 
I can transmit him the names of several critics whom I requested, 


| in consequence of his former efforts, to speak as highly as they could 


of Fricandeau. 

In conclusion, I shall only offer one remark. I think that both have 
attached an undue importance to a very trivial subject, and I have 
to return my sincere acknowledgments to Mr Payne for the informa- 
tion conveyed by his allusion to “ Home, Sweet Home.” I shall 
certainly avail myself of it in reference to another song. I owe an 
apology both to you and your readers for the length of this commu- 
nication—(it must be nearly half as long as that to which I reply); 
and leaving this difference “ twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee” 
to the most serious consideration of those who may deem it worthy 
of a moment’s reflection, I have the honour to be, 

Your obliged Servant, 


Friday Afternoon. J. O. CUMMING, A. M. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymanrket.—The Foundling of the Forest—My Wife or My Place—The Critic. 


Encuis# Orgers.—The Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi’s l’erformances—The Sorceress 
—Old and Young. 





ADELPHI. 
Lirrte Master Giutio Reconp1 made his appearance here last 
night with his guitar. He is a good-looking unaffected little phe- 
nomenon, of a complexion more English than Italian ; and albeit 
dressed in somewhat girlish attire, with flowing locks, took no state 
upon him, but bowed as if the sooner his bow was over the better, 
and occasionally, as he played, cast up awful eyes at the house, 
wondering at the ‘lots of people.’ State, however, he was forced 
to take upon him, whether he would or no: for a little throne was 
prepared for him about ten inches wide, raised upon a couple of | 
steps, with a canopy of luscious deal-board at the back painted like 
crimson drapery, and there he took his seat, like a king of the 





feiries, with his left leg on a footstool, and so began playing his 
guitar. 
Now Master Giutio Reconp1 plays marvellously well on his | 
guitar for a little boy of seven or eight years of age. He gave us the | 
concluding air of Rossini’s opera of Cinderella, with variations (we | 
forget itsname); and ‘now career’d it, now caracol’d it’ (as Sir 
Tuomas Urqunart says of the Cupids ina lady’s hair) ‘along 
the polygonal plainness of its twisted threads,’ with a skill, aye, and 
a promise of feeling too, which might have made Mr Sor wish he 
were a child of his own. We have no doubt he will become an ex- 
traordinary player. But then what can the most extraordinary 
players do for a guitar, as a thing by itself ? What instrumental mu- 
sic can it be made to perform, which cannot be performed much 
better on other instruments ? which, in fact, must be performed ill 
upon the guitar, as instrumental * It is impossible to execute even 
rapid passages on it with any proper effect, and of flowing and senti- 
mental ones it is incapable. 
and this, and its lightness, is the reason why it is so good as an 
accompaniment for the voice, and good for nothiug without it, The 
guitar dances, while the voice flows. In this consists its beauty, 
and in this its whole real power. It isa garnish,—a gay commentary, | 


It is an instrument altogether staccato ; 


—a representative of the pulses,—a dance of the animal spirits,— 
but the goddess to whom it dances must be there: it is a sound 
that must be wedded. Otherwise it is like a laugh without a jest, 
—a delight with nothing to warrant it, 


The guitar belongs to the lover and the serenader. We have | 


heard it in a street in Italy, on a night in July, the player singing a 
ballad in honour of somebody’s ‘ fair wife,’ to the delight of the 
moonlight strollers, and his fingers seeming giddy with levity. This, 


or a few pulls or brushes at the chords, with an ease mocking the 
pathos, and typical of an invincible indolence of enjoyment, is all 
that the guitar can do well: and very delightful it is, but not for 
shewing off with, instrumenti:lly. 





Nevertheless, our readers will do well to go and hear Master 
Giutio. He is a nice little fellow, with a real talent, and, as we 
said before, sits like another little king Oberon, playing for the admi- 
ration of the fairies. eS 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is lucky, that in answering our modest correspondent respecting the pro- 
nunciation of names in the Evil Eye, we left ourselves some power of 
retreating, in case we should turn out to be in the wrong. The paragraph 
in which we auswered him, was no sooner printed beyond retrieval, than 
the recollection of a passage in Horace made our minds misgive us 
respecting the pronunciation of Helena ; and ou turning to our Homer, 
we found, sure enough, that we had been laying down the law on that 

oint without authority.—This it is to be critics, and forget one’s Greek ! 

hough we are wrong, however, in one part of the reasoning upon which 
we founded our remark, it is still probable that the modern Greeks pro- 
nounce Hélena, Heléna ; not only from some process of change similar 
to that which has occurred, we believe, in Phrosine, but from the un- 
doubted mode of pronouncing the name in modern Italy, a country, as we 
said before, much connected with Greece. Any merchant, however, con- 
nected with the Levant, would probably settle the matter at once. He 
would certainiy be a better authority than we have turned out to be our- 


R, E. will find his wishes attended to. Indeed they had been anticipated. 

What shall we say to our most friendly friend, ‘ the Reader from the Com- 
mencement ?? We must muster up an impudent face, and let the reader 
see. He has put a temptation in our way, which, on many acconnts, 
we do not profess to be able to resist. 

We are obliged to defer * Half-Pay’ till to-morrow. 





ane cei 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. _ Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hi 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Pare” 
Lord Marston, MrCooper. _ Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, MrCoveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 


After which (3rd time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 





To conclude wtih Hook’s Musical Entertainment of 
KILLING NO MURDER. 
Mrs Watchet, Mrs Tayleure. Nancy, Miss J. Scott. Fanny, Mrs T. Hill. 
Buskin, Mr Harley. Sir Walter Wilton, Mr Gattie. 
Bradford, Mr Coveney. Appollo Belvi, Mr Webster. 
Tap, Mr Bishop. Servant, Mr Coates. 


To-morrow, The Road to Ruin; My Wife or My Place; and No Song No 
Supper. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


(Fourth time) Mr Peakr’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 


THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mx Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartmeut. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex. 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks bereath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 

After which the surprising performances on the Guitar, by Giulio Regondi, (nly 

Eight Years of Age.) 


With Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr lrwia. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 


To conclude with the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 
WANTED, A GOVERNEss. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 
Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higgingbottom, Mr Salter. 





To-morrow, The Evil Eye ; Giulio Regondi’s performances ; The Sorceress; ané 
The Middle Temple. 


s - r ’ ry al 
SURREY THEATRE. 
(Second time), an old English Domestic Drama, to be called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
thomas Shard, Mr Gough. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Luke Langton, Mr Young. Burley George, Mr Honner. 
Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 
The Black Friar, Mr ****. 


After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the Enzlish Paganini, will execute his extraor- 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


To which will be added (never acted here) a Farce, called 


OLD AND YOUNG. 

Peggy, Mrs Vale. 

Charles Mowbray, Mr Gough. Peter, Mr Rogers. 
William, Mr Fone. Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Laura Slade, in 
which she will introduce a New Song. 


Old Wilton, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 


To conclude with (first time at half-price) a Vaudeville, entitled 
THE SAVOYARDE. 
Marchioness de Hautenbas, M .dame Simon. Fanchon, Miss Fanny Ayton. 
Annette, Miss M attley. Mariette, Miss Somerville. 
Henri, Mr C. Hill. Captain Galliard, Mr Honner. Josét, Mr Edwia. 
Paul, Mr Gough. Bongout, Mr Young. 
Charles, Mr Maitland. Chiffonier, Mr Rogers. Picard, Mr Lee. 
Pierre, Mr Webb. Jean, Mr Tully. 


To-morrow, The Road to Ruin ; The Servant of All Work; and William Tell. 





AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Cosurc Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent.—The 
Old Oak Chest.—The Wreckers of the Craig 
Foot. 


Roya Pavition THEATRE.— Demon Owl— The Mayor 





of Garratt—The Oath of Freedom. 
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